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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  adjourned  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held 
at  the  Church  of  The  Saviour,  Monday  evening,  Nov. 
23rd,  at  8  o'clock.  President  Robert  Foster  in  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  devotional  exercises  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  Nov.  19th  and  Deer. 
3rd,  1867,  ^and  Nov.  17th,  1868,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  then  read  his  Annual  Report. 

To  this  succeeded  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  C.  P. 
Gerrish. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Frothingham,  the  re- 
ports of  the  President  and  Treasurer  were  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  appropriate  action. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year 
being  in  order,  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard 
was  presented,  that  his  place  might  be  filled  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  office  by  a  selection  at  this  time. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a 
Nominating  Committee  of  three,  which  motion  was  carried, 
and  Messrs  Rufus  Sheldon,  S.  Harding  and  H.  B. 
Shute  were  named  on  the  Committee. 
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During  the  absence  of  this  Committee,  Rev.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  was  introduced  and  read  an  address  upon  what  should 
constitute  the  true  work  of  this  and  similar  organizations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  Nominating 
Committee  made  their  report. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Frothingham,  an  informal  vote 
was  taken,  resulting  in  the  approval  of  the  ticket  as  pre- 
sented, and  no  other  nominations  being  made,  the  President 
was  authorised  to  deposit  one  ballot  for  the  same,  and  the 
parties  named  were  declared  elected  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions. 

The  ■  President  elect,  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
made  a  few  remarks  in  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Putnam  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Union  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Foster  for  his  able,  difficult,  and  valuable 
services  during  the  year  he  had  been  President.  Carried 
unanimously. 

The  Union  was  then  addressed  successively  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gallaher,  Chadwick,  Putmam  and  Blanch- 
ard,  the  time  being  occupied  with  interest  to  the  audience 
until  a  late  hour,  when  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Frothingham, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


WILLIA.M  POTTS, 

Secretary. 


ADDRESSES. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  FOSTER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Your  association  closes  to-night  the  second  year  of  its  history,  and  it 
devolves  upon  the  President  to  report  to  you,  at  this  time,  the  record  made 
during  the  year.  We  trust  that  you  will  not  lose  heart  in  so  voung  an 
enterprise,  if  the  story  we  have  to  tell  is  yet  rather  of  promise  than  perform- 
ance. 

About  one  month  before  the  annual  meeting,  the  Union  resolved,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  discontinue  its  regular  conference  meetings ;  and^  as  no 
special  meetings'have  been  called  since  then,  you  are  this  evening  convened 
as  a  society  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  months.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Board  of  Direction  has  met  as  occasion  seemed  to  require,  and  the  means 
have  been  provided  to  keep  in  active  and  beneficent  operation  the  most 
important  of  the  instrumentalities  created  by  the  Union. 

The  reading  room  which,  almost  from  the  start,  has  been  the  main  feature 
of  our  enterprise,  has  undergone  certain  improving  changes.  The  list  of 
periodicals  has  been  enlarged,  many  excellent  works  have  been  added  to  the 
library,  and  the  vacancy  in  the  librarianship,  occurring  last  Januarv,  has 
been  filled  by  a  courteous,  pains-taking,  and  every  way  efficient  officer. 
The  most  satisfactory  results  have  followed  these  changes.  Not  only  has 
the  number  of  visitors  steadily  increased,  but  the  class  ot  visitors  has  greatly 
improved  :  it  is  no  longer  made  up,  in  any  measure,  of  those  given  to  idle- 
ness or  triviality,  but  chiefly  of  such  as  are  plastic  to  the  wholesome  influ- 
ences of  the  place,  and  there  receive  abiding  moral  benefit.  The  rooms 
have  been  kept  open  during  the  entire  year,  (a  summer  vacation  of  two 
weeks  only  excepted). 
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Through  the  zeal  of  the  Lecture  Committee  of  the  Board,  the  people  of 
Brooklyn,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  blessed  with  an  appetite  for  the  feast, 
enjoyed  last  winter  a  course  of  three  lectures  by  R.  W.  Emerson.  They 
were  delivered  at  the  Packer  Institute  as  follows  :  — 

Monday  evening,  April  20th — "  Eloquence." 

Wednesday  "  22d — ''The  Man  of  the  World." 

Saturday      **  25th — "  Relation  of  Intellect  to  Morals." 

These  lectures  displayed  to  advantage  the  wealth  of  thought  of  one  who 
is  confessedly  without  a  living  peer  in  his  peculiar  realm.  They  were 
well  attended,  and  the  expenses  were  fully  covered  by  the  receipts,  but  no 
surplus  accrued  to  the  treasury  of  the  Union. 

It  is  due  to  the  Lecture  Committee,  to  refer  here  to  other  good  service 
they  have  rendered.  They  assumed  the  direction  of  a  course  of  six  lectures 
by  Dr.  John  F.  Boynton,  and  although  the  expense  of  the  course  was  heavy, 
and  the  season  signally  unfavorable  to  lecture  enterprise,  this  rich  and 
instructive  entertainment  was  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
at  a  merely  nominal  charge  to  them,  and  wholly  without  cost  to  the  Union. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  present  at  the  previous  annual 
meeting,  that  three  of  the  vacancies  then  occurring  in  the  Board  were  filled 
by  the  election  of  ladies.  The  active  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Union,  and  the  efficient  service  they  have  rendered  the  cau?'^,  have 
occasioned  regret  and  chagrin  that  the  Association  did  not,  at  the  very  out- 
set, adopt  the  just  and  judicious  policy  of  a  joint  representation  of  the  sexes. 
The  wisdom  of  the  change  would  have  been  more  fully  vindicated  during 
the  past  year,  had  not  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  been  limited  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  reading  room  ;  and,  when  the  Union  shall,  as  its  friends 
generally  advise,  extend  the  sphere,  and  multiply  the  modes  of  its  opera- 
tions, the  ladies  in  the  Board  will  never  lack  in  opportunity  for  congenial 
and  beneficent  work.  **  The  tragedy  of  life  everywhere  is  the  waste  of 
energies,"  says  Emerson,  Surely,  then,  one  of  the  longest  and  saddest  of  all 
the  tragedies  this  world  has  seen  is  the  almost  universal  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  discharge  of  public  duties.  Let  this  Christian  Union  henceforth 
remain  guiltless  of  this  crime  of  the  centuries. 

One  other  change,  (a  quite  recent  one)  in  the  policy  of  the  Board 
remains  to  be  noted,  and  we  call  attention  to  it  with  profound  satisfaction. 
The  reading  room  has  been  made  positively  non-sectarian  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  limiting  lines  originally  drawn  have  disappeared,  and  this 
hospitable  home  for  the  various  sects  has,  in  the  true  and  safe  sense  of  St. 
Paul  been  **  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  it  might  by  all  means  save 
some."  Let  the  visitor  of  whatever  faith  enter  ;  he  will  hardly  fail  to  find 
on  the  tables  the  best  religious  periodical  of  his  own  denomination. 
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From  the  Treasurer's  report,  you  will  learn  that  the  expenses  of  the 
rooms  in  Court  Street,  have  been  chiefly  met  by  receipts,  not  from  annua^ 
dues,  but  from  s jbscriptions.  The  money  thus  raised  less  than  a  year  ago, 
in  ^art  to  liquidate  a  debt  contracted  in  fitting  up  the  rooms,  amounted  to 
more  than  $1500.  Again,  another  subscription  paper  recently  started,  and 
/////  opeuy  be  pleased  to  remember,  carries  some  82300  more,  and  is  good 
for  S2500,  which  it  is  confidently  believed  will  dispose  of  the  liabilities 
now  outstanding,  and  defray  the  somewhat  increased  expenses  contemplated 
for  the  coming  year.  $4000  dollars  raised  within  the  year!  Thus  does 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  Brooklyn  (a  liberality  long  since  become  a 
proverb  throughout  the  land)  sustain  one  more  potent  agent  for  the  increase 
of  intelligence  and  the  promotion  of  a  pure  morality. 

Since  our  previous  annual  meeting,  the  members  of  this  Association,  and 
the  advocates  of  many  an  other  good  cause,  miss  from  visible  companionship 
and  co-operation  an  earnest  and  true  man.  Edward  Anthony  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Union,  became  a  life  member  of  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  one  of  its  best  counsellors  and  warmest  friends.  The 
last  resolution  recorded  on  the  minutes,  read  in  your  hearing  to-night, 
was  seconded  by  him,  and  reminds  us  afresh  of  his  genial  temper,  his 
pure  character,  his  public  spirit,  his  busy  life,  so  full  of  help  and  blessing 
for  other  lives. 

And  now,  members  and  friends,  permit  me  in  withdrawing  from  the 
position  in  which  a  year  ago  I  was  so  surprised  to  find  myself,  to  recommend 
one  or  two  changes. 

If  there  can  fee  found,  (and  I  know  there  can),  earnest  representative 
men  and  women  connected  with  orthodox  societies,  who  are  disposed  to 
identify  themselves  with  our  Broad  Church  philanthropic  movement,  let 
such  be  chosen  to  night  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  Union 
will  thus  duly  endorse  and  sustain  the  liberal  policy  recently  inaugurated 
by  the  Board. 

Another  suggestion  I  have  to  urge  affects  the  Reading  Room,  and,  if 
carried  out,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  at  once  double  its  efficiency.  It  is  that 
the  Room  shall  be  kept  open  during  at  least  the  afternoon  of  Sundays.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  can  doubt  the  expediency — the  duty  of  thus  providing 
for  that  large  portion  of  the  population  who,  in  those  hours  of  leisure,  arc 
drifting  about  with  peril  on  every  hand.  If  the  Board  of  this  Christian 
Union  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  insists  that  it  is  "  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath  day,"  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath;  "  if  they  will  bear  in  mind  and  heart  that  great 
host  of  young  men  amongst  us  who  know  not  the  sweet  satisfactions,  and 
feel  not  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  home-circle,  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  the  change  proposed. 
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Let  me  further  and  lastly  express  the  hope  that  in  due  time  this  Union 
will  have  its  committees  ;  not  ornamental,  but  working  committees,  on  em- 
ployment, on  the  sick  and  destitute,  on  prisons,  on  mission  schools  and  on 
free  chapels  for  the  masses  ;  that  it  will,  ere  long,  feel  intensely  dissatishcd 
with  the  limits  of  the  Reading  Rooms  as  bounding  the  sphere  of  its  enter- 
prise ;  so  that  other  rooms  shall  be  rented  for  lectures,  for  amusement,  for 
physical  exercise.  Chicago,  with  noble  zeal  and  far-sighted  benevolence, 
has  readily  raised  $200,000  for  an  edifice  suited  to  the  enlarged  plans  of  its 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Young  Men's  Association  of 
New  York  is  now  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  Young  Men's  Association  of  Brooklyn  has  a  committee 
appointed  to  make  plans  for  a  similar  undertaking.  **  The  Providence 
Union  for  Christian  Work" — noble  name — and  itself  the  g'orious  embodi- 
ment of  a  heavenly  vision,  has  already  a  solid  and  spacious  structure  adapted 
to  its  blessed  uses.  I  cannot  then  believe  that  we  must  wait  many  years 
for  a  grand  building,  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  various  beneficent 
agencies  which  it  befits  the  Liberal  Christian  Union  of  Brooklyn  to 
establish. 

What  this  Union  has  done  within  the  past  year,  and  what  are  some  of 
the  possibilites  of  its  future,  have  now  been,  although  briefly,  perhaps 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  this  Report. 

Through  the  generous  appreciation  of  its  friends,  it  will  start  to-night  on 
another  year's  lease  of  life,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  predict  that  before  the 
close  of  that  period,  it  will  so  far  command  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all 
classes  and  creeds,  as  to  warrant  a  large  extension  of  its  wise,  benevolent 
and  catholic  plan.  I  desire,  though  not  in  the  spirit  of  vain  glory,  nor  by 
way  of  invidious  comparison,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  plan  of  this 
institution  is  truly  and  singularly  catholic.  We  would  have  it  **  known  of 
all  men  "  and  women  that  this  Union  has  opened  a  door  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship **  which  no  man  can  shut  "  ;  that  all  disciples  of  Jesus  may  enter 
in,  and  join  heart  and  hand  in  Christian  work,  on  common  ground,  for  the 
brethren's  sake,  for  the  Father's  sake  ;  assured  that  while  thus  employed 
diversities  of  faith  will  be  lost  to  view,  even  as  **  the  petty  jealousies  of 
rival  regiments  "  melt  away  in  the  heat  of  conflict  with  a  common  foe. 

Religiously,  this  Union  is  now  doing  a  work  which  no  other  institution, 
so  far  as  1  am  aware,  has  yet  attempted.  It  is  maintaining  in  the  most 
frequented  part  of  a  great  city,  an  unsectarian  church  of  the  people  ;  one 
in  which  the  printed  page  is  the  daily  preacher  ;  in  which  any  sincere  and 
seeking  soul  may  find  the  food  it  craves  ;  in  which  the  saintly  Channing 
and  Fenelon,  Wesley  and  Ware,  Payson  and  King  hold  sweet  converse 
with  spiritual  kindred.  Side  by  side  on  the  tables  of  our  Reading  Room 
lie  the  sermons  of  Littlejohn  and  Putnam,  Cuyler  and  Chadwick,  Gal- 
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LAHER  and  Blanchard  ;  while  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Theodore  Parker  display  a  really  touching  iym^^i\\Y  on  the  library  shelves. 
This  is  as  it  should  be  —  a  just  principle  and  a  safe  policy  as  well ;  for  truth 
asks  no  odds  of  error  ;  make  them  but  equally  attractive,  and  the  former 
will  gain  over  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  latter  day  by  day. 

The  general  God-speed  from  lip  and  purse  which  is  this  season  greeting 
our  enterprise,  surely  cannot  fail  to  send  it  forward  with  a  grand  impetus. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  few  have  with  hasty  judgment  questioned  the  outlay 
in  the  Reading  Room.    They  have  asked — Does  it  pay  ?    Not  considering 
that  the  same  amount  of  money  can  in  no  other  way  reach  and  bless  just 
that  class  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  for  right 
culture,  they  count  first  the  dollars  and  then  the  heads,  and  stand  aghast 
at  the  ratio.     We  may  not  impeach  the  arithmetic  of  such,  but  what  of  their 
humanity  }    Ah  !  could  these  fatally  practical  minds,  looking  of  an  evening 
into  yon  crowded  but  quiet  Reading  Room,  also  gain  admittance  to  the 
secret  soul-chambers  of  some  of  the  visitors;  could  they  witness  there  the 
yearning  for  friendly  contact,  and  the  heroic  but  doubtful  conflict  with  the 
thronging  temptations  of  early  manhood  ;  and  could  these  cautious  lovers 
of  their  kind  forecast  the  future  so  far  as  to  be  assured  that  the  attractions 
of  that  room  will,  from  year  to  year,  rescue  here  and  there  one  such  young 
man  from  the  sad  desolation  of  an  aimless  life,  or  the  wretchedness  of  those 
led  captive  by  despotic  passion,  surely  their  calculations  would  embrace  a 
new  and  higher  set  of  values.    It  is,  however,  a  work  of  prevention  rather 
than  of  cure  upon  which  we  have  entered.    Some  years  since,  when  visit- 
ing a  kinsmanMn  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  passed  one  day  by  the  road-side  a 
man  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  largest  land-holder  on  this  continent. 
That  man,  though  lord  of  lands,  was  a  slave,  a  miserable  slave  to  a  tyrant 
whose  thousand  vassals  daily  drag  their  chains  through  the  streets  of  this 
very  city.    Not  long  after  my  return,  I  heard  of  this  great  land-owner, 
who  owned  not  himself,  as  saying  to  a  friend  while  they  v*-ere  walking 
together  ;      Look  at  yunder  rum-shop  ;  1  will  give  you  a  deed  for  half  my 
property,  if  you  will  give  me  the  power  to  pass  that  door  without  going  in." 
We  hope  that  as  an  institution  we  are  doing  something,  if  not  to  cure,  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  just  such  cases  of  infirmity  and  incapacity,  by  locating 
on  one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  this  city,  another  center  of  wholesome 
attractions,  another  source  of  moral  strength.      When  an  agent  of  the 
Southern  Ladies  Association  for  securing  liberty  to  Greece,  made  application 
to  John  Randolph,  he  replied       Madam  !  the  Greeks  are  at  your  own  doors." 
The  work  for  us  to  do,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  distant  places,  not  even 
beyond  our  river  boundary  ;  it  is  all  arround  us,  awaiting  the  warm  heart, 
the  wise  head,  the  willing  hand.     There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of  young 
men  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  Court  street  Rooms,  yet  morally  vigorous 
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and  pure,  who  may  not  hold  fast  their  integrity,  except  they  feel  the  brac- 
ing support  of  just  such  fellowship  as  those  rooms  offer.  It  is  for  some, 
is  it  not  for  you  and  for  me  to  reach  forth  the  helping  hand  of  sympathy  to 
those  in  danger,  to  those  urged  by  appetite,  or  pressed  by  a  pursuing  sense 
of  their  forsakenness  to  seek  society  and  indulgence  in  saloons  of  gilded 
iniquity,  or  other  and  nameless  haunts  of  sensuality. 

Fellow-citizens  of  this  city  of  churches,  Vv'e  put  it  to  your  good  sense,  to 
your  fearless  faith  in  the  fullest  light  and  the  largest  liberty  ;  to  your  love  of 
the  Great  Leader,  **  who  makes  his  (followers)  free."  Does  not  the  Liberal 
Christian  Union  of  Brooklyn,  on  its  present  basis,  present  a  paramount 
claim  to  your  sympathy  and  support  ? 

Consider  in  a  word  the  grounds  of  this  claim. 

The  Union  recognizes  in  theory  and  practice  the  divine  right  of  every 
human  being  to  think  for  himself,  if  only  lie  cherish  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil  of  his  neighbor. 

It  keeps  open  house  for  all,  Romanist  and  Anti-Romanist,  Orthodox  and 
Liberal,  (so  called)  alike,  and  provides  at  its  table  for  the  differing  tastes  of 
its  guests. 

It  makes  no  invidious  distinction  between  active  and  associate  membership. 
It  puts  the  annual  dues  of  members  so  low  as  to  bring  the  privileges  of  full 
membership  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  provides  the  only  rallying  ground 
in  this  city  of  liberal-minded  men  and  women  of  all  denominations. 

And  now  friends,  in  closing,  I  have  a  single,  reasonable  request  to  urge. 

If  you  commend  our  principles  and  purposes,  let  it  be  known  that  you 
do.  Give  us  as  you  may  of  your  means,  but  before  all,  and  more  than  all, 
give  us  that  which  has  no  market  value,  since  it  is  above  all  price  ;  give 
us  your  personal,  open  co-operation.  If  the  flag  of  this  Christian  Union 
is  the  flag  of  true  liberty,  of  true  progress,  true  humanity  ;  bear  it  aloft  ! 
march  under  it  !  defend  it! 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  Liberal  Christian  Union: 

If  I  had  read  my  address  before  Mr.  Foster  read  his  report,  it  would 
have  looked  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  stealing  some  of  my  thunder  ; 
but  as  I  am  to  read  my  address  after  his  report,  I  am  afraid  it  will  look  as 
if  I  have  been  stealing  some  of  his.  But  such  I  assure  you  is  not  the  case. 
The  two  things  are  entirely  independent,  and  if  to  some  extent  we  speak 
of  the  same  things,  it  is  only  because  these  things  were  so  obviously  im- 
portant that  they  would  be  spoken  of. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  appear  before  you,  charged  with  a  message 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement,  and  bringing  also  a  warning  that  in 
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the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  you  be  about  your  Father's  business, 
of  which  in  this  great  ciiy  there  is  plenty  to  be  done.  Our  reasons  for 
congratulation  and  encouragement  have  been  placed  in  your  possession  by 
the  President  in  his  report.  Compared  with  what  we  might  have  done 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  with  a  more  inexhaustible  flow  into 
our  treasury,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of  our  work,  with  a  less 
timid  spirit  and  completer  mutual  trust,  what  we  have  done  may  seem  of  small 
account.  But  if  we  might  have  done  more,  we  might  have  done  less.  And 
as  it  is  we  have  done  a  good  work,  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud.  True 
it  resolves  itself  for  the  last  year  into  little  more  than  the  support  of  a  Free 
Reading  Room. 

Besides  this  main  task,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic a  lecture  by  Robert  Collyer,  and  a  course  of  three  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  which  though  not  largely  attended,  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  few  who  were  wise  enough  to  go  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  one  man 
who  has  done  more  for  American  Literature  and  American  thought  than 
all  of  our  other  thinkers  and  writers  together.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son's audiences  were  small,  compared  wich  the  crowds  of  highly  respect- 
able people  that  have  gloated  over  the  shameful  nudities  of  the  Black  Crook 
and  the  still  more  shameful  impurities  and  inuendoes  of  La  Belle  Helene, 
suggests  the  question  whether  the  Liberal  Christian  Union  has  not  a  work 
to  do  among  people  of  culture  and  position,  as  well  as  among  the  less 
favored  classes  of  society.  To  provide  decent  and  honorable  amusements 
for  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  is  indeed  a  problem  of  most 
searching  interest,  but  I  somecimes  think  that  it  is  one  of  greater  moment — 
not  to  provide  clean  and  exalting  pleasures  for  the  rich,  but  to  prevent  them 
from  descending,  when  they  have  such  in  abundance,  into  a  sensual  sty, 
and  applauding  Mr.  Bateman  for  off^ering  them  an  insult  that  should  empty 
his  houses  of  every  self-respecting  patron.  But  the  question  is  not  only 
between  good  and  bad  amusement,  it  is  between  amusement  as  amusement 
and  instruction.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  amusement  rather  than  intellec- 
tual culture  is  with  most  people  of  means  and  opportunity,  the  great  desidera- 
tum. The  question  which  the  great  Montaigne  adopted  as  the  motto  of 
his  arms  and  life,  **  ^jie  scais  je  ?'''*  **  What  do  I  knowV^  is  one  that  many 
would  do  well  to  ask  themselves,  who  have  every  comfort,  every  luxury, 
every  amusement  that  can  be  bought  with  money.  What  do  they  know  ? 
What  spacious  mansions  hide  what  meagre  souls!  What  perfect  hats  and 
bonnets  cover  what  undeveloped  brains  ?  What  Brummels  at  the  opera 
are  what  idiots  in  conversation  !  What  belles  upon  Broadway,  the  heads 
upon  whose  shoulders  are  as  empty  as  the  panniers  they  carry  on  their 
backs !  O  for  some  John  the  Baptist  to  come  crying  in  this  modern  wilder- 
ness of  fashion  and  frivolity  !    Do  not  misunderstand  me.    1  like  to  sec 


well  dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  sometimes  bitterly  regret  that  the 
male  attire  of  Americans  and  Western  Europeans  does  not  admit  of  being 
worn  in  a  more  graceful,  costly  and  luxurious  way  ;  that  beyond  getting 
an  expensive  fabric  and  a  good  fit,  there  is  nothing  that  a  gentleman  of 
taste  can  do  to  be  well  dressed,  and  the  result  is  so  pitiful  that  I  am  hardly 
reconciled  to  it  by  the  fact  that  for  every  minute  a  gentleman  need  spend 
upon  his  dress,  a  lady,  as  things  go  at  present,  must  spend  at  least  three  or 
four  hours.  Yes,  I  like  to  see  women  well  and  gaily  dressed.  If  they 
have  money  enough  let  them  not  be  frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  extrava- 
gance. A  well-dressed  woman  is  a  walking  shrine  at  which  I  worship  as  I 
pass.  She  is  a  public  benefactor  ;  the  park,  the  street,  the  church,  the  public 
assembly  sigh  for  her  coming  and  are  richer  and  happier  when  she  comes.  I 
like  beautiful  dress,  beautiful  houses,  beautiful  appointments  of  all  sorts,  but 
all  these  instead  of  satisfying  me,  fill  me  with  a  great  desire  for  something 
more  ;  and  that  is,  minds  and  hearts  to  match.  It  used  to  be  a  custom  for 
German  mothers  to  say  to  their  children  as  they  tricked  them  out  for 
church  on  Sunday  mornings:  As  I  adorn  ihee  outside,  may  God  adorn 
thee  inside."  Something  of  that  sort  I  would  have  rich  men  and  women 
say  to  themselves,  as  they  make  themselves  as  beautiful  outwardly,  as  they 
have  a  right  to,  as  it  is  their  duty,  to — if  their  money  is  well  earned.  An 
aristocracy  of  blood  is  a  poor  matter;  it  tends  to  the  insane  asylum  and  the 
early  grave.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  nothing  but  wealth,  stands  for 
the  energy  that  successfully  accumulates  and  for  nothing  more.  But  an  ar- 
istocracy of  intelligence  is  an  aristocracy  indeed,  is  what  the  word  implies, 
the  Best  of  the  Community.  It  is  not  proud,  but  thankful  It  is  not  jeal- 
ous of  its  prerogatives,  but  longs  to  extend  them  over  larger  fields  of  popu- 
lation, longs  to  make  the  worst  men  in  the  community  **  best  men," — 
aristocrats. 

The  fight  which  Mathew  Arnold  is  carrying  on  so  bravely,  almost  single- 
handed  and  alone  against  the  great  English  middle  class,  is  one  that  needs  a 
Mathew  Arnold,  or  a  stouter  champion  if  he  can  be  had,  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  to  battle  with  the  same  sort  of  foes  that  he  has  there  so  manfully 
encountered.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  here  in  America 
we  have  but  two  classes,  while  in  England  they  have  three,  viz.  :  a  heredi- 
tary and  titled  aristocracy,  the  moneyed  class  and  the  laboring  class.  Wc 
of  America,  thank  Heaven,  have  nothing  corresponding  to  the  first  of  these 
classes.  But  the  general  characteristics  of  our  moneyed  class,  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  English  moneyed  class,  viz.  :  a  disposition  to  consider 
riches  a  sufficient  title  to  respect,  and  a  disposition  to  think  much  more  of 
eating  and  drinking,  of  comfort  and  luxury  and  amusement  and  hilarity, 
than  of  refinement  and  culture,  intelligence  and  taste.  Is  anything  more 
despicable  than  the  senseless  twaddle  that  forms  the  bulk  of  ordinary  con- 
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versation  in  what  is  called  "  the  best  society  than  the  inanities  which 
you  must  hear, — for  the  perpetrators  of  them  will  not  let  you  off, — at  the 
concert,  snd  the  opera,  and  the  picture  galleries  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a 
society  formed  at  once,  for  the  prevention  of  mental  destitution  among  the 
higher  classes  ? 

The  first  thing  that  such  a  society  would  do,  would  be  to  have  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  men  of  first-rate  literary  and  scientific  culture. 
Such  men  are  Emerson  and  Curtis,  and  Lowell  and  Youmans,  and  Agassiz, 
and  Draper  and  Goldwin  Smith.  There  are  some  people  in  Brooklyn  who 
would  enjoy  and  appreciate  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  this.  The  rostrum 
is  a  vantage  ground  rendered  too  sacred  by  the  associations  of  the  past,  to 
be  surrendered  willingly  or  without  a  struggle  to  clap-trap,  absurdity  and 
mere  declamation.  The  Liberal  Christian  Union  reckons  among  its  friends 
and  supporters  many  who  are  deeply  desirous  that  culture  and  intelligence 
shall  go  hand  in  hand  with  wealth  and  ]uxury.  If  then  at  any  time  in  the 
future  the  Union,  in  the  performance  of  its  bounden  duty,  should  offer  to 
the  public  a  course  of  lectures  deserving  intelligent  support  and  sympathy, 
may  it  not  rely  on  its  intelligent  and  cultivated  patrons  to  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  to  determine  that  there  shall  be  such  a  course, 
even  if  its  receipts  fall  far  telow  the  contingent  expenses.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  would.  Minus  their  fondness  for  rationalizing  the  Mo- 
saic Cosmogony,  and  quoting  Hebrew  with  suspicious  fluency,  minus  occa- 
sional grammatical  abortions,  and  attempts  to  be  very  entertaining.  Dr. 
BoYNTON*s  course  of  lectures  last  winter,  for  which  the  Union  is,  if  not 
proud,  at  least  ••esponsibie,  were  not  ungraciously  received.  How  much 
more  gracious  would  be  the  reception  of  a  course  of  lectures  that  should 
not  stoop  to  any  trick,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  the  great  secrets  of  the 
Almighty's  handiwork  appear  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  they  are  ! 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  experience  of  the  Union,  I  can  but  regret 
that  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  its  directors  it  was  thought  best  to 
discontinue,  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  the  discussions  which  during  the 
previous  winter  had  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  operations  of  the 
Union,  without  substituting  anything  in  their  place.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  those  discussions  may  have  been  conducted  in  some  more  efficient 
manner.  It  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  some  of  them  fertile  in  crudity, 
and  rashness,  and  absurdity,  but  neither  of  these  reasons  seem  to  me  suffi- 
cient for  their  complete  discontinuance.  The  first  reason  would,  no  doubt, 
have  soon  ceased  to  exist,  had  we  not  got  so  soon  discouraged,  and  the  dis- 
cussions would  have  taken  a  more  substantial  and  remunerative  form.  To 
organize  conversation  was  the  real  thing  that  was  needed  to  be  done.  I 
fully  recognize  that  debate  is  one  thing,  and  conversation  another.  It  was 
conversation  that  we  wanted,  not  debate.    As  a  means  of  conviction  I  can- 
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not  doubt,  that  conversation  is  a  far  more  potent  instrument,  than  a  stated 
sermon,  or  lecture,  or  discourse  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  of 
our  preaching,  that  the  congregation  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
back.  It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned.  In  the  recent  political  canvass 
can  you  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  for  one  man  who  was  convinced  by  the 
public  arguments  of  either  side,  however  able,  the  public  speeches  however 
eloquent,  there  were  a  dozen  convinced  in  conversations  held  at  the  table, 
in  the  workshop,  and  on  the  street .''  But  if  we  could  organize  conversa- 
tion and  have  it  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  would  there  not  be  apt  to  ensue 
a  great  deal  of  the  aforesaid  crudity  and  rashness  ?  Doubtless  there  would. 
Would  there  not  be  things  said  that  would  startle  and  pain  some  tender 
and  reverent  souls  that  we  have  among  us?  Doubtless  there  would.  But 
would  any  harm  thereby  be  done.?  No,  but  perhaps  much  good.  For 
there  is  no  better  cure  for  crudity  than  for  the  owner  of  it  to  freely  ex- 
hibit it  in.  conversation,  and  compare  it  with  a  different  and  more  polished 
article.  And  if  you  arc  not  crude,  surely  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  help 
other  men  into  the  joy  which  you  so  highly  prize.  Moreover  it  should  be 
remembered  that  crudity  is  only  a  matter  of  degree,  and  that  if  you  cannot 
bear  the  crudity  of  others,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  any  patience  from 
your  superiors  with  your  own.  A  man  who  car^not  get  along  with  his  in- 
feriors has  no  right  to  associate  with  his  superiors, — if  he  is  conscious  of 
having  any.  As  for  the  being  startled  and  pained  ;  it  does  not  hurt  one  to 
be  startled.  It  is  rather  apt  to  set  one  thinking,  and  the  pain  ought  to  be, 
not  that  the  painful  thought  is  spoken,  but  that  it  is  cherished.  Once  be- 
ing cherished  it  had  better  be  spoken  than  not.  For  in  this  way  it  can  be 
tested,  perhaps  shamed,  perhaps  got  rid  of.  But  in  order  that  this  may  be 
accomplished,  the  objec:ionable  sentiment  must  be  not  only  spoken  but 
heard,  and  if  it  must  be  heard,  why  not  by  you  and  me  as  well  as  by  any- 
body ?  Why  should  we  wish  to  shirk  our  part  in  the  bringing  about  of 
correct  thinking  ?  Jesus  well  said,  **  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth 
defileth  the  man,"  but  it  would  defile  him  still  more  by  staying  in.  It  is 
not  the  coming  out  that  defileth,  but  the  having  it  there  in  you  to  come  out. 
Do  you  find  it  hard  to  listen  to  another's  views.?  Remember  that  it  is  as 
far  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn,  as  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York  ;  that  you 
differ  as  much  from  your  opponent  as  your  opponent  differs  from  you  ; 
that  if  he  can  stand  your  sentiments,  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  stand  his. 
Oh,  what  a  good  day  it  would  be  for  everybody  if  men  and  women  would 
really  come  together,  bent  on  finding  out  the  truth  of  each  other's  opinions 
in  honest  conversation,  instead  of  perpetually  misrepresenting  each  other  in 
newspaper  and  sermon  as  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  !  The  Providence 
Union  for  Christian  work,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  the  most  successful 
institution  of  the  sort  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  one  of  its  most  successful 
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operations  is  the  conduct  of  certain  organized  conversations.  Something  of 
this  sort  I  trust  we  shall  yet  accomplish,  and  that  great  good  vvili  come  of  it. 

When  we  first  entered  into  this  Liberal  Christian  Union  two  years  ago, 
some  of  us  cherished  the  idea  of  a  much,  much  larger  work  than  we  have 
ever  tried  to  do.  We  talked  about  bowling  alleys,  and  billiard  tables,  and 
rooms  for  conversation  and  amusement,  and  some  of  us  went  so  far  as  to 
dream  i.  dream  of  coffee  smoking  hot,  to  be  had  for  the  cost  thereof,  with 
various  little  **  fixings  "  within  the  reach  of  young  men  of  moderate  means. 
Some  said  that  these  schemes  were  Quixotic  and  chimerical.  I  say  that 
they  were  not.  I  know  that  they  were  grounded  in  solid  fact  and  living 
principles.  I  know  that  to  prevent  young  men  from  wreaking  their 
God-given  instincts  on  unworthy  objects,  worthy  objects  must  be  presented 
to  them.  Young  men  will  make  life  pleasant  if  they  can,  if  not  by  fair 
means  then  by  foul,  if  not  purely  then  impurely,  if  not  angelically,  then 
demoniacally.  And  if  we  had  really  meant  what  we  said,  I  believe  that 
we  should  have  done  it.  "  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  is  almost  as  true  ot 
men  as  of  God,  only  we  must  ask  in  faith  nothing  wavering.  We  must 
pray,  believing  that  we  shall  receive  ity  and  we  shall  receive  it.  And  it  we 
have  not  done  some  of  the, great  things  we  talked  about,  when  the  Union 
was  drawing  its  first  breath,  I  don't  blame  the  men  who  hold  the  purse- 
strings  of  this  community  one  bit.  I  blame  ourselves  and  ourselves  only. 
We  have  not  asked  them  for  their  money.  When  we  have,  they  have 
given  it,  and  they  have  given  just  in  the  measure  of  our  faith  in  asking. 
When  any  man  has  given  me  twenty-five  dollars  when  I  wanted  fifty  dol- 
lars, the  fault  h'as  been  my  own.  It  has  been  because  I  have  not  asked  as 
if  I  meant  it.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely  beg  the  pardon  of 
those  men  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  aid,  for  our  lack  of  trust  in  them. 
Again  and  again  they  have  rebuked  us  sharply,  until  at  last  our  eyes  are 
getting  opened,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  trouble  has  been,  not 
that  we  have  asked  them  for  too  much  money,  but  that  we  have  not  asked 
them  for  enough.  If  we  had  asked  for  ten  dollars  every  time  that  we  have 
asked  for  one,  I  think  we  should  have  got  it.  For  then  it  would  naturally 
have  been  said,  "  These  men  evidently  mean  work,''  But  when  we  have 
only  asked  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  no  wonder 
they  have  sometimes  said  in  their  hearts,  **  What  can  they  do  with  such  a 
trifling  sum  as  that?" 

And  yet  with  that  amount  we  have  done  a  great  deal.  And  though  we 
may  not  immediately  brace  ourselves  up  to  do  all  that  we  could  do,  if  we 
only  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  I  do  not  see  why  with  our  present  and 
prospective  funds  we  cannot  do  a  little  of  something  in  the  direction  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  Why  can  we  not  utilize  our  little  back-room, 
now  consecrated  wholly  to  an  occasional  meeting  of  the  trustees,  by  making 
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arrangements  there  for  playing  chess  and  checkers,  and  like  pleasant  games. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  persons  waiting  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity  as  this  would  offer  to  spend  an  evening  pleasantly  ;  it  would 
help  the  visitors  at  the  Reading  Room  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  plenty  of  voluntary  teachers  could  be  found  to  teach  the  moves,  and 
set  the  thing  a  going. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  society,  for  the  beneficent  enterprise  they  have  just  started  in 
their  new  Bethel.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  them  steal  our  thunder  which 
we  forged  so  nicely,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  and  rust.  As  long  as  the  thing 
is  done,  I  don't  care  who  does  it.  I  am  only  ashamed  that  we  were  con- 
tent to  play  the  part  of  guide-post  and  point  the  way  but  walk  not  in  it ;  that 
we  have  been  disobedient  to  the  Heavenly  vision.  But  there  is  a  day  after 
to-day  ;  the  field  is  large  and  cannot  be  monopolized  by  one  church  or  a 
dozen. 

But  one  thing  we  have  done  and  done  successfully,  though  even  this  is 
capable  of  being  done  still  more  to  the  purpose.  Our  Free  Reading  Room 
is  a  very  modest,  very  excellent  concern.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  reading-room 
as  could  be  desired  ;  bright  and  cheery  and  cozy  enough  to  suit  the  most 
fastidious  person.  It  has  an  admirable  selection  of  newspapers  and  period, 
icals  upon  its  tables,  and  many  excellent  and  readable  books  upon  its 
shelves.  Naturally  enough  the  literature  of  Unitarianism  and  Univerjalism, 
predominates  ;  but  we  have,  or  have  endeavored  to  have,  every  phase  of 
thought  fairly  represented.  If  we  have  the  North  American  Review  rep- 
resenting the  most  advanced  thought  of  America,  we  have  The  Catholic 
World  representing  the  most  conservative.  If  we  have  the  Christian 
Examiner,  which  is  hardly  less  radical  than  the  North  American,  we  have 
the  Universalist  Quarterly,  which  is  almost  as  conservative  as  the  Catholic 
World,  on  some  points  much  more  so.  If  we  have  the  Radical,  we  have 
the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  which  never  lets  a  word  of  heresy  pass 
unrebuked.  I  never  go  into  the  room  myself,  without  wishing  to  sit 
down  and  read  a  week  steadily,  without  stopping.  The  room  is  always 
faultlessly  neat  and  clean,  owing  entirely  to  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the 
young  man  who  has  it  in  charge.  He  could  not  be  more  faithful  if  his 
compensation  were  as  generous  as  it  is  meagre.  Such  is  our  room,  and  as 
such  it  is  appreciated  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  By  day  it  is  not  en- 
tirely neglected,  but  in  the  evening  it  would  do  any  of  you  good  to  drop  in 
there  and  see  the  earnest  faces  bending  over  the  feast  provided  for  them. 
The  number  of  visitors  is  very  flattering,  considering  the  small  number  of 
members  in  the  Union,  aud  the  small  amount  of  pains  taken  to  make  the 
public  generally  acquainted  with  our  work  ;  our  only  advertisement  being 
the  humble  transparency  that  salutes  the  passer  by  with  its  perennial  invi- 
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tation.  The  Reading  Room  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  on 
any  given  evening,  will  not  be  fonnd  to  have  more  or  many  more  than  twice 
as  many  persons  as  our  own,  though  it  has  a  membership  of  many  thousand 
and  is  very  successful  in  keeping  its  name  and  purposes  before  the  public 
eye.  With  a  little  effort  to  inform  the  public  of  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  our  organization,  we  could  in  a  month's  time  crowd  our  rooms  to 
their  utmost  capacity  ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  driven  into  larger  quarters, 
I  trust  the  effort  will  be  made. 

This  Free  Reading  Room  is  a  Free  Church  where  a  man  can  choose 
his  minister,  choose  his  theology,  and,  I  am  almost  sorry  to  say,  choose  his 
politics  also.    If  he  doesn't  like  Bellows  he  can  read  Beecher,  it  he  doesn't 
Beecher  he  can  read  Chapin,  if  he  doesn't  like  Chapin  he  can  read 
BusHNELL,  and  so  on.    He  can  see  what  every  side  has  to  say  for  itself.  It 
is  a  church  as  well  attended  as  the  majority  of  our  city  churches  ;  for  it  has 
five  or  six  hundred  worshippers  a  week.    It  is  a  very  cheering  and  significant 
fact.    In  estimating  the  number  of  unchurched  people  in  America,  and  in- 
dulging in  almost  infinite  worry  over  them,  we  are  altogether  too  apt  to  forget 
the  largest  church  of  all — the  church  of  the  newspaper.    For  this  church 
has  preachers  wherever  the  newspaper  goes,  and  good  preaching  a  great 
deal  of  it  is.    Many  a  man,  who  does  not  go  into  church  the  year  round, 
reads  every  Sunday  morning  one  of  Beecher's  sermons  with  immense  delight. 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  such  men  for  their  choice.  The 
time  is  passing  rapidly  away,  and  the  swifter  it  passes  the  better,  when 
men  and  women  will  go  to  church  for  the  sake  of  going  to  church,  irrespective 
of  what  they  ifear  there,  thinking  that  it  will  be  counted  unto  them  for 
righteousness.    They  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  will  be  counted  unto  them 
for  so  much  wasted  time.     Men  go  to  church  in  these  days  for  what  they 
can  get.    They  go  because  they  like  it  ;  to  the  ritual  church  because  they 
like  the  ritual,  its  music,  its  incense,  its  various  funny  proceedings.  They 
go  to  the  preaching  churches  for  what  they  can  hear,  and  if  they  hear 
nothing  they  stay  away,  and  to  my  mind  are  fully  justified  in  doing  so. 
Poor  preaching  never  was,  is  not,  and  never  will  be  a  means  of  grace,  any 
more,  or  half  so  much  as  the  air-tight  stove,  which,  because  to  her  mind  it 
wasn't  a  means  of  grace,  the  dear  old  lady  didn't  wish  to  have  introduced 
into  the  meeting-house.    Time  was  when  the  priest,  the  clergyman,  was 
the  only  recognised  teacher  of  the  people,  when  they  had  to  learr,  of  him 
or  go  ignorant.    To-day  he  is  only  one  of  many  teachers.    The  rostrum 
and  the  printing  press  are  his  competitors,  and  very  vigorous  competitors 
they  are.     The  rostrum  was  the  church  of  America  when  the  Anti-Slavery 
Gospel  was  almost  the  only  gospel  worth  preaching,  and  when  it  was  not 
preached,   but  scorned   in   ninety-nine   out  of  every  hundred  pulpits  in 
the  land. 
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When  we  consider  all  these  things,  and  corsider  too  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  reporter  of  the  rostrum  and  the  church  we  shall  not  be  apt  to 
over-rate  its  influence.  There  is  indeed  a  newspaper  church,  and  our  Free 
Reading  Room  is  one  vital  part  thereof.  And  as  other  churches  are  open 
on  Sunday,  why  should  not  this  be  also?  If  any  body  prefers  reading  a 
sermon  to  hearing  one,  even  here,  in  Brooklyn,  where  they  can  hear  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  Mr.  Gallaher,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  I 
would  not  stand  in  their  way.  'J'hey  may  be  very  stupid  people,  but  I 
would  let  them  go  to  church  where  they  like  best.  But  the  question 
really  is  not  whether  a  certain  number  of  people  shall  go  to  the  Free  Read- 
ing Room  to  church,  or  to  hear  Mr.  Putnam  or  Mr.  Beecher  ;  it  is 
whether  they  shall  go  to  the  Free  Reading  Room  or  not  go  anywhere.  And 
all  things  considered  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  room 
closed  on  any  other  three  days  of  the  week  than  on  Sunday.  On  no  other  day 
is  it  so  mu-ch  needed.  For  this  reason  among  others  :  we  want  a  church 
where  a  ragged  coat  or  shocking  bad  hat  "  shall  not  be  accounted  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in  favor  of  a  course  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures,  given  by  men  of  various  phases  of  belief  in  whom  the  religious 
spirit  predominates  largely  over  the,  theological,  but  I  have  no  time. 

My  last  word  is  co-operation,  which  I  might  almost  say  is  the  word  of 
the  day.  Alms-giving  is  at  best  a  necessary  evil  ;  food  and  cloth'ng  are 
dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  self-respect.  What  we  want  is  not  so 
much  working  for  men  in  the  way  of  patronage,  as  working  with  men  in 
the  way  of  helpfulness,  and  sympathy,  and  fellow-service.  And  in  this 
matter  of  a  Reading  Room,  you  that  have  so  generously  come  to  our  aid, 
had  better  do  less  for-  those  who  enjoy  its  precious  privileges  and  more  with 
them,  if  you  cannot  do  as  much  for  them  as  you  do  now,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  more  with  them.  I  know  that  you  are  busy,  anxious  men  ; 
that  you  have  any  number  of  engagements  ;  but  if  you  could  manage  now 
and  then  to  squeeze  out  an  evening  to  go  round  to  the  Reading  Room  and 
read  a  little,  and  notice  a  good  deal,  you  would  be  more  certain  than  perhaps 
you  are  at  present  that  your  money  has  not  been  given  in  vain,  and  you 
would  be  doing  an  act  of  real  benevolence,  which  is  sometimes  even  better 
then  beneficence.  What  we  want  is  a  Reading  Room  where  men  of 
different  grades  of  social  culture  can  meet  on  a  common  platform,  and  so 
come  to  understand  each  other  better  and  respect  each  other  more. 

"The  holy  supper  is  kept  indeed 
In  what  we  share  with  another's  need  ; 
Not  what  we  give,  but- what  we  share, — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bate. 
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"  That  is  no  true  alms  the  hand  can  held  j 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 

Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty  j  , 

But  he  who  gives  a  slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That  thread  of  all-sustaining  Beauty, 

Which  runs  thro'  all  and  doth  all  unite, —  • 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms. 
For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store,  4 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before." 

Rev.  H.  M.  Gallaher  followed  in  a  sparkling,  racy  and  very  entertain- 
ing address  on  The  Press.  His  speech  commanded  the  eager  attention  of 
the  assembly,  and  so  entranced  the  members  of  the  Press  in  the  audience, 
that  in  the  papers  of  the  next  day,  the  Reverend  gentleman's  remarks  were 
reported  as  wholly  unreportable. 

Mr.  Putnam  concurred  with  the  previous  speakers  in  the  general  prac- 
tical suggestions  which  they  had  presented.  He  doubted,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  any  attempt  to  combine  with  the  practical  objects  and  work  of 
this  Liberal  Christian  Union,  the  free  and  public  religious  discussions  which 
had  been  recommended  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  address.  Such  discussions, 
so  far  as  his  observation  had  extended,  did  but  little  good,  if  indeed  they 
did  not  do  harm.  They  attract  usually  a  class  of  men  whose  interest 
manifests  itself#only,  when  public  meetings  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  There  are  men  who  are  always 
readv  to  avail  themselves  of  such  occasions,  to  ventilate  everv  conceivable 
variety  of  christian  or  anti-christian  views,  while  they  do  not  intend  that 
practical,  solid  kind  of  work,  for  which  this  Union  was  formed.  Com- 
posed as  our  organization  is,  of  various  religious  denominations,  it  seems 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper,  legitimate  objects 
which  it  originally  had  in  view.  Any  other  course  might  mar  the  general 
harmony  which  now  happily  exists,  and  defeat  altogether  the  grand  pur- 
pose for  which  we  have  united  ourselves  together. 

The  truth  is  we  are  all,  as  a  people,  given  too  much  to  mere  talk.  Car- 
LYLE  says  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  time.  Speech,"  says  an  old  adage, 
"  is  silver,  but  silence  is  golden."  The  most  sensible  thing  our  country- 
men have  done,  has  been  the  election  to  the  p'-esidency  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  keep  silent.  If  the  same  reform  which  he  ts  trying  to  in- 
troduce into  the  political  world,  could  only  be  effected  in  regard  to  religious 
and  other  matters,  it  would  be  a  blessing  indeed  to  us  ail.  The  true  re- 
ligious sentiment  is  modest  and  shuns  mere  publicity. 
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The  speaker  said  he  would  act  on  the  principle  he  had  recommended, 
and,  with  one  brief  word,  would  take  his  seat.  He  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  truly  liberal  spirit  and  character  of  the  Union.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  does  not  admit  to  full  membership,  those  who  are 
not  of  so-called  evangelical  faith,  and  the  papers  and  magazines  of  so-called 
unevangelical  sects  find  no  place  on  its  tables  or  files.  The  Liberal  Christ- 
ian Union  seeks  to  embrace  all  denominations  within  its  generous  clasp, 
and  the  books,  journals  and  literature  which  it  spreads  out  to  all  who  enter 
its  rooms,  illustrate  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  its  own  nature  and  idea. 
That  literature  ranges  all  the  way  from  Romanism  to  Radicalism,  and  our 
organization  represents  both  the  conservative  and  the  liberal  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Mr.  Putnam  called  upon  the  reporters  to  note 
this  simple  fact  and  they  might  let  the  rest  of  his  speech  go.  He  closed  by 
referring  to  the  good  success  which  had  attended  the  Union  thus  far,  and 
by  expressing  his  unabated  interest  in  its  future. 


NOTES. 


The  last  Ex-President  of  the  Union  desires  to  have  it  understood  that 
the  Board  of  Managers,  and  the  Members  generally  of  the  Union,  recog- 
nise  rhe  unusual  felicity  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Potts  filled,  for  two 
years,  the  onerous  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Union. 


Since  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  ample  means  have  been  provided 
in  the  Conversation  Room  of  the  Union,  for  the  playing  of  such  games  as 
chess,  draughts,  etc.  The  results  so  far,  of  this  measure  have  been  wholly 
gratifying,  and  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  advocates. 
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The  Board  of  Managers  have  unanimously  resolved,  if  arrangements  for 
that  purpose  can  be  effected,  to  open  the  Reading  Room  in  the  afternoons 
of  Sunday.  Jt  is  possible  that  such  arrangements  cannot  be  made  except 
by  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  Rooms. 
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